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Political Meeting October 20, at 8 p. m. 
Under Auspices of the 
FOREIGN PoLicy ASSOCIATION 
Subject: 
FOREIGN POLICY PLANKS OF THREE PARTIES 
Speakers: Norman Hapgood, Democrat 
Hamilton Fish, Republican 
Norman Thomas, Socialist 
James G. McDonald, Chairman 
Community Church, Park Ave., 34th St., N. Y. 
Admission free 














NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING, November 10, 1928 





A special meeting of the Association will be held on November 10, 1928, 


at 3:30 P. M. in the Grand Ball-Room of the Hotel Astor, New York City, to act 
upon recommendations of the Board of Directors: (1) That Article III of the 
Constitution (which now reads as follows: “The object of the Foreign Policy 
Association is to carry on research and educational activities to aid in the study 
and development of a liberal and constructive American foreign policy’) shall 
be amended to read as follows: 


The object of the Foreign Policy Association is to carry on research 
and educational activities to aid in the understanding and constructive 
development of American foreign policy. 


and (2) That a committee of seven shall be elected to incorporate the Associa- 
tion under the New York Membership Corporations Law and that the Certifi- 
cate of Incorporation shall contain provisions continuing so far as possible, 
until duly changed, the present constitution, by-laws and organization and the 


present members. 


JAMES G. McDONALD, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 











MONROE DOCTRINE 


AND KELLOGG PACT 





HILE forty states have either ad- 

hered or signified their intention to 
adhere to the anti-war pact, there are a 
few gaps in the list which are beginning 
to look ominous. These gaps lie south of 
the Rio Grande. 


At the recent discussion of the pact at 
the Geneva Assembly, Latin American 
statesmen remained silent while others 
sang praise. Dispatches this week from 
Buenos Aires and Washington indicate 
that Argentina may not adhere to the 
treaty. Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador 
and Paraguay are also holding back. 
What is the matter? The matter is the 
Monroe Doctrine. The United States 
failed to mention this Doctrine during the 
correspondence leading up to the signa- 


ture of the treaty. Nevertheless it had 
been intimated that the State Department 
regards acts of force under the Monroe 
Doctrine as within the meaning of “self- 
defense” and not therefore prohibited by 
the pact. It is argued that if Santo Do- 
mingo should cede a naval base to Russia 
the security of the United States would be 
endangered, and the United States would 
therefore be justified in using force to 
prevent the construction of such a base. 
Many Latin Americans frankly resent any 
such interpretation and their resentment 
will be increased if the Senate makes any 
interpretation to this effect. This prob- 
ably explains the delay in adherence by 
the A. B. C. powers. 


Both La Nacion and La Prensa of 


























Buenos Aires state that Argentina should 
not adhere to the pact until it is clear that 
in so doing it does not also subscribe to 
the Monroe Doctrine. In a discussion in 
the Argentine Senate, Senator Molinari, 
the spokesman for the incoming govern- 
ment, stated that “As long as there are 
North American soldiers in Nicaragua no 
one can use the words employed by Sec- 
retary Kellogg.” 

Although the proclamation of the 
“British Monroe Doctrine” in a sense 
strengthens the position of the United 
States, the application of the British doc- 
trine remains harnessed to the pacific pro- 
cesses of the League. An international 
jury will pass upon the validity of Brit- 
ain’s acts. The United States has declined 
to accept any such surveillance, and many 
Latin Americans (as well as others) be- 
lieve that if the United States should 
reserve the right to use military force 
as it sees fit on the two American con- 
tinents, the anti-war treaty will become 
so much clanking brass. This feeling will 
be lessened, however, if the Senate de- 
clines to make any such “interpretation.” 
The mere acceptance of a declaration of 
principle imposes some limitations, how- 
ever vague, upon the parties. The ratifi- 
cation by the United States of the anti- 
war pact may therefore eventually bring 
about fundamental changes in our Latin 
American policy. R. L. B. 


Security and The Ninth Assembly 

HE Ninth Assembly of the League, 

on September 21, adopted a resolution 
“recommending for consideration by 
States Members and Non-Members of the 
League of Nations,” a “model treaty to 
strengthen the means for preventing 
war.” The adoption of a treaty of this 
sort by a large number of states, would, 
it is felt, “serve to increase the guaran- 
tees of security” and form an important 
supplement to the Kellogg Pact. 

The drafting of this “model treaty” is 
the result of the work of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Arbitration and Security, a body 
appointed by the Disarmament Prepara- 
tory Commission to study these phases of 
the disarmament problem. The concrete 
suggestion for a model treaty to 
strengthen the means of preventing war 
came from the German delegation, the 
sub-commission adopting most of the im- 
portant points brought forward by the 
Germans and referring the model treaty 
to the Ninth Assembly. After consider- 
able discussion in the Third Committee 
of the Assembly, it was referred to the 
members and non-members of the League. 

The model treaty contains the follow- 
ing important provisions: 
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1. It is designed to develop mutual con- 
fidence by strengthening the means of pre- 
venting war. 

In order to accomplish this end, the 
High Contracting Parties undertake to accept 
and apply provisional recommendations by the 
League Council designed to prevent any 
measures being taken by the parties which 
which have a prejudicial effect on the execu- 
tion of a settlement by the Council. 

3. They further undertake to refrain from 
any measures which might aggravate or ex- 
tend the dispute. 

4. In case hostilities of any kind have 
broken out before the Council has decided that 
the possibilities of peaceful settlement have 
been exhausted, the High Contracting Parties 
undertake to comply with the recommenda- 
tions which the Council may make for the 
cessation of hostilities. Respect for each 
others sovereignty and territory is particu- 
larly envisaged. 

5. The parties “undertake to act in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Coun- 
cil,” if the latter’s decision is unanimous ex- 
cept for the parties to the dispute. 

6. The provisions of the treaty apply only 
in respect of disputes between the High Con- 
tracting Parties and it may not be interpreted 
as changing the Council’s task as laid down 
by the Covenant. 


HE relation of the Kellogg Pact to 
the League Covenant was raised in the 
Assembly by the introduction of a draft 
resolution on September 8 by President 
Voldemaras of Lithuania. The resolution 
calls on the Assembly to initiate an in- 
quiry into amendments to the League 
Covenant. These may be necessitated be- 
cause of the acceptance of the Kellogg 
Pact by League members which, M. Vol- 
demaras feels, contains obligations more 
far-reaching than those of the Covenant. 
The Agenda Committee of the Assem- 
bly examined M. Voldemaras’ resolution 
and recommended that if the Lithuanian 
Government so desired, it be placed on 
the Agenda of next year’s Assembly. This 
recommendation was based on two facts: 


1. That the Kellogg Pact, having been 
signed on August 27 had not as yet 
come into force; and (2) That the 
scope of the problems raised by the 
resolution necessitated a thorough in- 
vestigation for which there was not 
sufficient time during the Ninth As- 
sembly. 

The resolution, although not resulting 
in any present action, raises interesting 
questions which may influence the future 
development of the League. 
M. S. W. 





Books Received 


Thompson, Wallace. Rainbow Countries of Cen- 
tral America. New York, E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 1927. 


A travel book, dealing sympathetically with 
social, political and economic conditions in Central 
America. 


The Kditors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 
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